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Thomas Day's Sandford and Merton, or Thomas Edge-
worth's unsociable son. This ideal, however, was the anarchical
antithesis of all schooling.

Or they might be helped to develop into social beings in
an artificially arranged environment, like the infants in Owen's
model school at New Lanark or Wilderspin's at Spitalfields
(1819). In Switzerland, similar experiments were being tried
with slightly older children, both at Fellenberg's agricultural
community for children of various social classes at Hofwyl
(1799) and at Pestallozzi's school of industry for peasant
children at Yverdon (1805). And the ideologists who still
clung to the literary and academic tradition of pedagogy were
inclined to admit that this new approach might have something
to be said for it at the initiatory stage even if not for older
pupils. So Brougham and his friends floated the London
Infant-School Society in 1824, in the hope of providing the
poorest of nurslings with a more educative environment than
that of the dame school to which they were usually sent from
their miserable homes when their mothers went out to work.
This ideal was primarily for infants.

Alternatively, the child might sit passive and be indoc-
trinated with the ideas of his elders and betters. You could
make of him what you would. His mind was a blank slate.
And this was what nearly all except practical educators still
expected in the case at least of the child who had left infancy
behind him.

But what would you make of him ? What ideas would you
impress upon him? It was here that opinion differed.

Those who found it impossible to sympathise with the
French revolution attributed it to the ideas spread by non-
Christian thinkers in the eighteenth century. They reckoned
that the Roman Catholic church had paid the penalty of
shirked responsibilities and missed opportunities; and from
this example they learnt a penitent lesson. Their aim was
therefore to teach obedience to authority in church and state
as the surest antidote to revolution.

Those on the other hand who regarded the French revolu-